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Events of the Gleck. 


Tue election is a battle in the mist; and the densest 
fog lies round the easy ambiguities of the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Law’s speech in the Old Kent Road is 
commonly held to dissipate the fears that the new Govern- 
ment will be one of reaction. It does nothing of the 
kind. “ Stand-stillism,’’ as Mr. Lloyd George truly says, 
is in itself a form of reaction; and Mr. Law emphasizes 
the purely negative character of his policy. Agriculture 
must fend for itself. Housing (with a score of Housing 
Acts, some Conservative, on the Statute Book, and 
hundreds of municipal experiments!) is to be left to 
private enterprise. But the most doubtful declarations are 
those on the House of Lords, on Trade Union funds, and 
on Free Trade. It is suggested that the Prime Minister 
means to leave the Parliament Act standing. He does 
nothing of the kind. He says that his policy is not to 
repeal the Parliament Act simpliciter. He will not, 
indeed, do anything for the first two sessions. Naturally. 
No Government introduces a Bill on the House of Lords 
at the opening of its career. 

> * * 

Burt in effect Mr. Law’s declaration is for a measure 
of House of Lords reform—on Tory lines. His notion 
is “ not to repeal the Parliament Act and leave things 
exactly as they were before it was passed.” In other 
words, he will consider himself free to repeal the Par- 
liament Act as part of a general scheme for strengthen- 
ing and popularizing the Second Chamber. There is 
nothing in this phraseology to bar a virtual restoration 
of the veto. The ante-Parliament Bill Chamber will 
not be restored. But a stronger ene may be constructed, 
with such veto powers as Mr. Law may think it proper 
to assign to it. So with Trade Union levies and Free 
Trade. Free Trade is not to be “ fundamentally ” 
changed. But there is no need, for “ fundamentally ” 
it does not exist as long as the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act remains on the Statute Book. As for the 
Trade Unions, they are not to be allowed compulsorily 
to levy their members for a political fund. This again 








suggests a limitation on the existing right of political 
levy. Every one of these statements is thrown out as 
a sop to “reaction.” Their issue is a sufficient warning 
to progressive voters, of whatever complexion, not to 
give a Ministerial vote. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE there is no lifting of the fog as the 
campaign nears its end. The experts declare that they 
are as uncertain about the outcome as they were at the 
beginning. Such records of constituency meetings as are 
available leave one’s mind in a state of confusion 
unknown in any former election. The old party lines 
have gone, and, apart from the concentrated opposition 
of people of all other parties and sections to the Labor 
proposals for capital levy and nationalization, there is 
no issue of magnitude on which the combatants are solidly 
assembled. This outstanding impression of the contest 
is given by a fairly close study of the position in South 
Wales, Lancashire, the West Riding, the North-East 
industrial area, and the Clyde. In all these populous 
districts great masses of the people are suffering severely 
from the effects of the trade slump, from unemployment, 
under-employment, and drastic wage cuts. In many 
constituencies Labor came very near to victory in 1918, 
when the present evils were undreamt of and when the 
‘“‘ hang the Kaiser ’’ ond reparations stunts made their 
cleverly framed appeal to thousands of the prosperous 
workers. Now the Labor campaign, waged with the 
object of winning votes on the industrial issue, possesses 
a miuch stronger penetration force. 

* * * 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp’s fight in Aberavon is the 
most dynamic of the Labor contests, but: in its 
general features it is typical. Condemnation of 
the late Government for its policy, or lack of policy, on 
coal and agriculture, for its betrayal on housing, for its 
refusal to adopt the important Holman-Gregory scheme 
for workmen’s compensation, for its whole conduct of 
foreign affairs since the Armistice—this is, in the main, 
Labor’s line of criticism. The levy, nationalization of 
mines and railways, and the cure of unemployment consti- 
tute its positive social programme. These are the themes 
of nearly all the Labor speeches. Tory, National Liberal, 
and Independ:nt Liberal candidates alike attack the levy 
and the two schemes of nationalization—are they really 
such heresies as all that?—but their platform energies 
are more widely diffused than those of the Labor men. 
Outside Manchester, Leeds, and Cardiff, where unity is 
regained, Liberals and Lloyd Georgians have their own 
quarrel, which is rather sharp in some of the con- 
stituencies. There is even stronger feeling where Liberal 
Coalition ex-Members are opposed by Tories. A marked 
feature of the South Wales campaign is a fierce Lloyd 
George-Liberal attack on the miners’ leaders, on the 
ground that they are either Bolshevist or so weak as to 
allow the extremists to shape their policy. 

* * 

Wuite free trade is discussed more or less informally 
in most of the industrial centres, it has emerged as a 
first-class local issue in Lancashire. The Liberals and 
Labor men have created such a stir over the late Govern- 
ment’s protectionist policy that some Tory candidatés are 
falling over each other in their eagerness to avow their 
sympathy with free trade. Elsewhere the same class of 
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candidate stoutly defends the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act! Mr. Clynes is fighting as tenaciously in Manchester 
to retain his seat as Mr. MacDonald is in Wales to gain 
one. After a few doubtful moments he is now defending 
the capital proposal energetically. In Sheffield, the 
Black Country, and on the Clyde the showers of questions 
at crowded Liberal and Tory meetings indicate that 
unemployment, wages, and taxation are uppermost in the 
minds of the industrial electors. Tory candidates are 
placed in a difficulty by a wide demand for cheaper beer. 
They are profuse in sympathy, but Mr. Baldwin’s freez- 
ing comment on the next Budget has made promise-giving 
a rash adventure. The difficulty of all the Government 
candidates, indeed, is their inability to make a speech 
definitely on any issue, and only the unexpected boon of 
the capital levy saves them from complete platform 
futility. 
* . * 

A swirt and sudden change came over the Near 
Eastern situation at the end of last week. The Angora 
Assembly suddenly abolished the office of Sultan, and 
though the institution of the Caliphate remains intact, 
a new Caliph in substitution for Mehmet VI. is to be 
elected by the Assembly. Apart from the political effects 
of the decision, which means the complete and final 
supersession of the Sublime Porte and the assumption by 
the Angora Constituent Assembly of sovereign power 
throughout the Ottoman dominions, the change or the 
attempted change of Caliph is a matter that affects the 
whole Moslem world. Violent hands have indeed been 
laid upon the Caliphate many times in its history. But 
it was merely wrested away from the normal succession 
without provoking serious unrest. In the present case 
the proceedings of Angora have caused perplexity and 
alarm in most Moslem countries, and in India in 
particular. There, of course, the feelings of orthodox 
Mussulmans have been vigorously played on by agitators, 
and the resulting unrest produced has had much more a 
political than a religious origin. But in face of the 
action of Angora, it is no longer possible to lay at 
Britain’s door charges of the desecration of the Caliphate. 
Whether much anti-Kemalist feeling will be generated 
is doubtful, for already it is being explained that the 
choice of a new Caliph is quite permissible, provided the 
proper procedure is followed. Meanwhile, the Sultan 
declares himself Caliph still, and it is of some moment 
that two members of the Angora Cabinet have resigned 
in protest against its action. 

* * * 

But among immediate issues the Caliphate question 
takes a secondary place. What faces the Allies at Con- 
stantinople to-day is a cynical and undisguised attempt 
by the Kemalists to jump the whole Peace Conference, 
and get by threats and bluster at Pera what they had the 
certain prospect of obtaining by negotiation at Lausanne. 
The deposition of the Sultan and the abolition of the 
Sultanate are, like the Caliphate, matters in which the 
Western Powers have no direct concern, and the High 
Commissioners made it clear that no objection would be 
taken, to the substitution of Angora for the Sublime 
Porte so long as Angora honored the obligations assumed 
by the Porte, particularly in regard to Allied control at 
Constantinople. Angora, however, has no thought of 
doing anything of the sort. Its seizure of the city was 
followed immediately by a demand for Allied evacuation 
and the imposition of rigorous restrictions on the move- 
ments of Allied warships in the Straits and the Sea of 
Marmora. That demand having been emphatically 
rejected by the High Commissioners, a whole series oi 
breaches of the Mudros and Mudania conventions was 
forthwith committed. Customs duties were raised, the 





payment of dues to the account of the Ottoman Debt was 
stopped, and a ban proclaimed on recourse to the British 
Mixed Court. To the immediate and vigorous protest of 
the High Commissioners, by this time armed by their 
Governments with full authority to declare martial law, 
Refet Pasha appears at first to have yielded, though 
another and conflicting report from Constantinople 
speaks of a reiterated demand for Allied evacuation. At 
the moment of writing the situation is more critical than 
at any moment since the Mudania meeting. 
* * * 

Tue ground for hope lies in the re-establishment of 
a real and effective Allied unity. The obliteration of 
Mr. Lloyd George (who has illuminated his doctrine of 
“country before party’’ by suggesting that Turks 
thought they might find the new Government asleep) has 
improved our relations with France. Some sinister leaders 
have appeared in the ‘‘ Temps ’’; but in other quarters 
real alarm seems to be felt at the demands and the 
threats of Angora. The ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ has 
printed a highly significant denunciation of Kemalism 
by the French Chamber of Commerce at Constantinople, 
and so far M. Poincaré, as well as Signor Mussolini, who 
is strikingly sobered by responsibility, is working in 
complete accord with this country. Lord Curzon, in the 
first authoritative exposition of foreign policy we hav3 
had from a Foreign Secretary since 1914, uttered a 
properly stern warning to the Turks in his City speech on 
Wednesday, taking an opportunity at the same time to 
state publicly (what was already an open enough secret) 
that the panic-cr7 of September 16th was prepared and 
published without the knowledge either of the Cabinet 
or of the Foreign Secretary. It was in point of fact 
drafted by Mr. Winston Churchill and published on the 
instructions of Mr. Lloyd George. On the military side 
the situation in European Turkey is pretty well in hand. 
The Allies are in a position to prevent the passage of 
the Straits by a Kemalist force, and the Balkan States 
appear prepared to give help if needed. But a move by 
Roumania might mean a Russian invasion of Bessarabia, 
with consequences not easily calculable. 

* * * 

TxE Reparation Commission is completing one more 
inquisition into Germany’s financial prospects, the mark 
meanwhile hovering at round about 40,000 to the £. 
More immediately important, however, than the delibera- 
tions of Sir John Bradbury and his colleagues are the 
recommendations of the committee of experts called in 
by the German Government itself to advise on the 
stabilization of the mark. Four of these, Mr. Keynes, 
Mr. R. H. Brand, Prof. Gustav Cassel, and Prof. Jenks 
of Columbia University, have presented a report on 
which the Government will no doubt base its own pro- 
posals to the Reparation Commission. The object is to 
stabilize the mark at about 3,500 to the dollar, half the 
Reichsbank gold reserve being earmarked for this 
purpose, and a reserve of foreign currencies being also 
built up. A two years’ moratorium from all Reparation 
payments is postulated as essential. A foreign loan would 
obviously facilitate the operation, though the experts do 
not seem to consider this indispensable. They insist that 
Germany shall balance her budget, and see no insuper- 
able obstacle in the way. 

* 


* * 

ALREADY these modest proposals have met with an 
emphatic unofficial negative from France. Certainly, 
France, with the franc slumping well into the 70’s, is 
in no position herself to contribute to any external loan. 
None the less, some slight signs of a reaction in the 
French attitude are apparent. The realistic M. Loucheur, 
in an instructive intervention in a debate in the 
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Chamber, laid it dow: as” the first requisite that the 
French occupation of the Rhineland (the fifteen-years’ 
term of which has, according to M. Poincaré, not yet 
begun to run) should be replaced by a League of Nations 
occupation. M. Loucheur has long held this view, and 
it should be carefully scrutinized. There are obvious pos- 
sibilities in it. But it would be fatal to range the League 
as a force hostile to Germany, or to put it in the position 
of a debt-collector for France; and the old French idea 
of a League “ general-service ’’ force, which should at 
normal times be stationed for French convenience in the 
Rhineland, is hopelessly bad. But there can be nothing 
but irreconcilable hostility between France and Ger- 
many so long as the French occupation continues. If the 
French troops could be replaced by an international force 
under the control of a League in which Germany was 
accorded her due place, friction might be substantially 
diminished. Meanwhile, M. Poincaré has announced that 
at the forthcoming Brussels Conference he proposes to 
submit definite Reparation proposals. 
* * * 


Tue American public, irrespective of party, is 
astounded at the Democratic tide by which, in the 
election of November 7th, the great Republican majority 
of 1920 was submerged. The returns are incomplete as 
we write, but the main facts are clear. In the House of 
Representatives, where the Republicans had a majority 
of 170, the parties are practically balanced; in the 
Senate the majority of 24 is cut in half. The personal 
triumphs and defeats are alike remarkable. Several 
of President Harding’s most intimate associates have 
gone down, and with them the more prominent of the 
high-tariff men. Mr. La Follette, Wisconsin’s uncom- 
promising individualist Progressive, has been sent back 
to the Senate by a majority of two to one. In the same 
State Mr. Victor Berger, twice expelled from the House 
of Representatives as a Socialist, is re-elected. 
Mr. Beveridge, whose return to the Senate in Indiana 
as a Progressive Republican was taken for granted, is 
defeated by a Democrat. Texas has chosen for the 
Senate a Knight of the Ku Klux Klan. Practically all 
the Senators who were Die-Hards against the Treaty 
and the League are safe. The career of Senator Lodge 
in Massachusetts would unquestionably have been 
ended if his Democratic opponent had been a slightly 
stronger candidate. 

* * * 

Tue Republican disaster, like the overthrow of Mr. 
Wilson two years ago, is to be explained as a vast com- 
plex of resentments. Mr. Harding was weak enough 
to talk of a ‘‘ return to normalcy ”’ ; and the Republican 
Congress has accomplished nothing to speak of, except 
an impossible Tariff. The Administration has acted 
on the assumption that the American public wanted 
reaction; and a notable feature of this election is the 
progressive revival. The new Farmer-Labor combina- 
tion has carried several States. The part played by 
Prohibition in the voting is not by any means simple. 
Mr. Volstead, author of the Federal enforcement law, is 
defeated in Minnesota—but by a candidate actually drier 
than himself. The election of the wet Senator Edwards in 
New Jersey, a notoriously wet State, is of little moment, 
while the resounding success of Governor Smith in New 
York wasa practical certainty. He was the one prominent 
Democrat who almost retained his seat in the landslide 
of 1920. Nothing can be said at the moment as to the 
European implications of the election, except that a 
balanced Congress is better than an unrepresentative one. 

* * * 

TuE decision of Southern Rhodesia (by a majority of 

nearly 3,000 on a total vote of under 15,000) to reject 





inclusion in the South African Union and establish 
responsible government was expected. British feeling in 
the territory hitherto under thé Chartered Company’s 
rule is strong, and the prospect of incorporation in a 
half-Dutch Commonwealth was unwelcome. Incorpora- 
tion would have made for efficiency, and the setting up 
in South Africa of relations such as Newfoundland main- 
tains towards the Dominion of Canada, to the irritation of 
the latter, is not to be desired. As things are, Southern 
Rhodesia is entitled to something not far removed from 
Dominion status, and legislation in the British Parlia- 
ment should not be long delayed. The Bill, when it is 
introduced, will need close scrutiny. The British in 
Rhodesia are much more concerned with their own rights 
than with the natives’, and it will be for the House 
of Commons to see to it that every safeguard possible 
is introduced. It was laid down in the Buxton 
report that under responsible government the interests 
of the 800,000 natives (as compared with some 33,000 
whites) should remain in the hands of the High Com- 
missioner, who would also administer the unalienated 
lands. But the question of at any rate a limited franchise 
for blacks must immediately arise. 
* * * 

A NEWLY concerted offensive on the part of the 
Irregulars and two more proclamations by Mr. de 
Valera have followed the breakdown of the tentative 
peace effort and his re-affirmation of the “ Republic.’’ 
These latter may be taken to be his tonic for such 
Irregular moral as may have been sapped by che 
prospect of peace. They are last-ditch defiances. ‘‘ The 
principles,” he says, “ which Republicans are defending 
are by their nature irreducible and not open to com- 
promise.” This from the postulator of the Cuban 
compromise and Document No. 2. “Victory,” he con- 
tinues, “ for the Republic, or utter defeat and extermin- 
ation, are now the alternatives.’’ With the very 
important exception of the capture this week of Mr. 
O’Malley, the Irregular Assistant Chief of Staff, the 
Irregulars have undoubtedly scored over the Free State 
in their offensive. Following their successful attacks on 
Clifden, Co. Galway, and Mallow Junction in Cork, 
they concentrated attention on Dublin, and made up for 
their comparative failure at Oriel House, the Free State 
headquarters of criminal investigation, by three street 
ambushes, by the destruction of the central postal 
sorting office, and by a serious attack on Free State 
troops drilling in Wellington Barracks with machine 
and rifle fire from houses commanding the parade 
ground. 

* * * 

In all this miserable and protracted warfare it must 
always be remembered that the new Eree State Army 
has undertaken a task comparable in difficulty with that 
in which the British Government failed. It differs in 
the one fundamental and ultimately decisive factor that 
the Irish Government carries with it the moral support 
of the great bulk of the community. With limited 
resources and newly improvised machinery, it must 
defend fixed, numerous, and widely separated targets. 
The initiative of the small Irregular bands can inflict 
material damage out of all proportion to their numerical 
strength. On the other hand, the too easy success of 
the Irregulars in some of these attacks reveals a dis- 
quieting slackness on the part of some of the Free State 
units, and shows that some recent changes in the Army 
Command have not yet tightened discipline. The 
anxiety aroused in Dublin by these attacks is deepened 
by the spread of the strike on the Great Southern and 
Western Railway. 
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“Politics and Affairs. 


ELECTION ISSUES—REAL AND UNREAL. 


Tue General Election is still to be declared as an actual 
event, but there is a sense in which it is already over. 
The late Prime Minister has lost it ; and it has been won, 
not indeed for the Conservative Party, but for a certain 
conservative sense in the public mind. When Mr. Lloyd 
George came to power England was governed by a 
Cabinet, by Parliament, and by parties. This catena 
of responsibility Mr. George destroyed. He ignored 
the Cabinet, neglected the Parliament, and, dividing or 
destroying the parties, tried to govern by the sensa- 
tional Press. The Press deserted him; the old constitu- 
tional forces reasserted themselves, and now again there 
is government by a Cabinet, by Parliament, and by 
parties. In this reoccupied territory there is no room 
for Mr. George. He has proved it to be possible for a 
man of genius, working in a time of war end political 
dissolution, and keeping the amplest table ever spread 
in England since the hospitable days of Walpole, to 
assemble and maintain a great power in breach or even 
in defiance of the party system. In our opinion he has 
equally shown that when such an adventure has failed 
by his own default, no less than by a total change in 
political circumstance, it fails definitely and for ever. 
In effect the Lloyd George Government was a Trium- 
virate, consisting of the late Prime Minister, Lord 
Birkenhead, and Mr. Churchill. They are all able men, 
in the prime of life and activity. But their peculiar 
distinction lies in the fact that they are the three most 
distrusted politicians in the country. No conceivable 
head of an Administration would dare to propose office 
for any one of them. And none of the three party leaders 
could afford to go into this election without saying in 
effect: ‘‘ I am against the whole scheme of politics that 
these men stand for. I dislike its glare and tinsel, its 
cheap sentimentalism and fundamental dishonesty. I am 
out to destroy government by adventurers without depth 
or judgment, and to cut the immense losses the country 
has suffered at their hands.’’ 

So far, therefore, the movement against Coali- 
tionism is a healthy reaction against the instability 
it has introduced into our public life. Thanks to 
Mr. George, there is a good deal of conservatism abroad, 
and if Mr. Law uses one of its dialects, Lord Grey 
speaks another. And it must be admitted that the 
new Prime Minister has shown no little skill in 
administering to this psychological need of the hour. 
Mr. Law has another advantage. His party is the 
only one which really wants office, and thinks it sees 
its way to attaining it without dependence on some 
doubtful or semi-hostile group. The country likes its 
Government to be of one mind and one general political 
quality, and when it hears Mr. Law expressing its 
mood in a modest and gentlemanly way it registers a 
mental vote in his favor. But that almost neutral 
certificate hardly carries Mr. Bonar Law and his 
Government very far. The- new Prime Minister takes 
pride in the fact that his policy rests on negation. That 
is no recommendation. Negation will not restore 
thirteen hundred thousand Englishmen to a livelihood 
and the weakened industries they are in the habit of 
serving to new vigor. Nor, as Sir George Paish’s excellent 
election address reminds us, will it revive the productive 
power of Europe, or set flowing the stagnant tide of her 
commerce. Mr. Law, indeed, does himself an injustice. 
He used to have a commercial policy, and it was a bad 
one. His old nostrum of national tariffs was a stupid 








remedy when he first commended it to a fairly prosperous 
export trade. To the languishing patient of to-day 
it would be a dose of poison. In his speech in 
South London Mr. Law promises that there shall be no 
“fundamental change’’ in the established economic 
policy of the country. That is a very limited boon. 
As the “ Morning Post ’’ reminds us, the “ fundamental 
change ’’ has already taken place, and Great Britain has 
ceased to be a Free Trade country. The Safeguarding of 
Industries Act is a working model of Protection, ready 
to be applied to any distressed industry which thinks itself 
‘* fundamental ’”’ enough to require it by any Govern- 
ment as well disposed to Protection as Mr. Bonar Law’s 
will be. But British industry needs something more 
than even a tepid acquiescence in as much Free Trade as a 
body of stone-blind theorists and one-eyed profiteers 
will allow to a Tory Government. Its quarrel is with 
the Protective Nationalism which was the Great War’s 
parting benediction on mankind. Frankly we do not 
see the new Prime Minister at work on a scheme of 
constructive Free Trade, or indeed, as a constructive 
thinker at all. 

But if Toryism fails to envisage the material wants 
of the country, neither does it provide for its political 
necessities. Mr. Law’s Ministers are honorable men. 
None of them is likely to rob a bank or cook 
a balance sheet. But in no vital sense do they 
stand for England. The workers are entirely 
excluded ; the wave of hopeful and energetic thought that 
passed over the country during the war, and promised at 
one moment to create a new industrial society, has passed 
over these framers of a very ancient and perpetually recur- 
ring form of class government. The Government contains 
no man who can be deemed to be even a middle-class friend 
of Labor ; not a single representative of the more scientific 
political thought of the country ; and no spokesman even 
of its industrial forwards. Internationalism is the creed 
of the future. What does the,Ministry care for 
it or, save for some amiable lip service, for its 
humble embodiment in the League of Nations? If 
Mr. Bonar Law relies on the simple watchword 
“Trust to France and Italy’’ to still the storm 
that hangs over Europe, his friends are doomed 
to an early awakening. Germany totters to her fall. 
France has only to apply her axe in the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland, and not only is a sentence of death passed 
on a great branch of British industry, but it may 
become definitely impossible to maintain our population 
at its present figure. There is no sign in Mr. Bonar 
Law’s speeches that he is thinking of these things. But 
they concern the life of Great Britain. 

For these reasons we regret that the election 
should be merely a tentative sounding of the mind of 
the British democracy. Nevertheless, it will do some 
good. It will decide that Mr. George is unfit to 
govern, and give Mr. Law a chance of replacing him on 
sufferance rather than by acclamation. It will, we 
hope, partially rehabilitate Liberalism. And it will give 
Labor its first serious lesson in the almost unknown art 
of government. The opening session of the new Par- 
liament will show the Labor leaders that the great 
problems of international life—peace.and disarmament, 
production, exchange, and currency—dominate their 
politics no less than the politics of the bankers, 
employers, merchants, inventors, and clerical workers 
who follow the Liberal or the Tory banners. Before 
British Labor can hope to control the State it must 
find a way to live; yet the Labor programme no more 
than the Conservative programme sets itself first of 
all to find a cure for the paralysis which has overtaken 
production. Nationally, indeed, there is no cure. Pro- 
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duction crises and cumreney crises are world crises, and | 


only through a radical treatment of them, partly 
cconomic and partly political, can British miners begin 
to find work again, British ships to earn freights, and 
British farmers to sell at decent prices. These are not 
the topics of the hour. They are not exciting enough. 
It is more amusing to talk capital levy, or to hear Lord 
Birkenhead abusing his old friends, and Mr. George 
praising himself. But they happen to be the vital stuff 
of modern politics. Either our British Thebans will solve 
their riddle of the Sphinx, or, neglecting it, must see their 
Empire go down, with all its parties—Liberal, Tory, and 
Labor—together. 





THE WATCH ON THE RHINE. 


On the evening of November 15th nine out of ten of the 
‘* issues ’’ upon which the election has been fought, and 
which have served the politicians for meat and drink 
during the previous fortnight, will be silently and rapidly 
consigned by those politicians to the limbo labelled 
‘* election promises.’’ And not one in ten thousand 
electors will ever hear of or think of those ‘‘ issues ”’ 
again. There is, in fact, only one real and vital issue in 
this election, and it is very rarely given a front place on 
a programme or at a meeting, while, if it is dealt with 
by a politician, he handles it in such cautious generalities 
and with such gentle vagueness, that in the end nobody 
knows where he is. The wise elector would put only two 
questions to his candidate, and he would go on asking 
them until he got a perfectly clear and precise answer: 
‘* What are you going to do about France? ”’ and ‘“‘ What 
are you going to do about Germany? ’”’ In other words, 
it is the European situation and foreign policy which are 
the dominating factors in the national existence to-day, 
and they will remain the dominating factors throughout 
the term of the next Parliament, The Government, 
whatever its complexion, which will come to power as 
the result of Wednesday’s vote, will not be troubled by 
any crisis over a capital levy, or abolishing indirect taxes, 
or even over abolishing and re-establishing a Pensions 
Ministry, but it is absolutely certain that it will be 
immediately and repeatedly involved in the most acute 
ana dangerous crises regarding the relations between this 
country, France, and Germany, and regarding the 
economic situation which is the result of the Treaty of 
Versailles and French policy. According as that unborn 
Government handles these questions, it will earn, or at 
least deserve, our blessings or our curses, and also, we 
think, the blessings or curses of the other unfortunate 
peoples of Europe. 

Things have happened or emerged quite recently 
which make it essential for any party or statesman asking 
for office te give their policy in matter-of-fact and 
unambiguous language. The secret report of M. Dariac 
on French policy in the Rhineland, which was published 
in part by the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung ’’ on October 25th, 
and subsequently in full by the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian,’ ought to open the eyes of even the most 
politically blind. French statesmen, from the Prime 
Minister downwards, have for some time past been 
indignantly assuring the world from the platform of 
international conferences, or the League of Nations, or 
the French Chamber, that the charge against France of 
pursuing an imperialist policy in Europe since the 
Armistice is a gross libel, invented by the Germans and 
other enemies. All] that France asks for, we have been 
told by M. Briand in Washington, by M. Poincaré in 
Paris, and by M. de Jouvenel at Geneva, is justice and 
security ; she asks merely that Germany shall make good 





the damage done by her in the war, and pay the repara- 
tion debt ; France wants not a yard of German soil ; she 
does not seek either the economic or the military sub- 
jection of Germany ; she only wants security, her rights, 
and ‘‘ to be paid.’ 

This was the answer which was invariably given to 
those who pointed to the unjustifiable hold upon 
German territory in the Saar which France insisted upon 
obtaining in the Versailles Treaty, to the policy of 
penetration and separation pursued by her both in the 
Saar and the occupied territory, to the seizure of 
Diisseldorf and other industrial Rhineland centres 
under the thin pretext of ‘‘ sanctions,’’ to the continual 
threats to occupy the Ruhr. There were, of course, wild 
men of the Right, we were told, in France as in every 
other country, but they were a tiny minority; they did 
not sit in the high places, nor had they any influence 
with those who did sit there. M. Dariac’s report 
demolishes these assurances. He was sent to the Rhine- 
land by the French Premier to report to the French 
Government on the economic and industrial conditions 
there. The policy discussed in such a State document is 
not the fantastic dream of some irresponsible, reactionary 
visionary ; it is a policy which the writer knows will at 
least be seriously considered by the Government to which 
he is reporting. M. Dariac does not waste any time 
over justice, security, or rights. He assumes it to be 
self-evident that France cannot dream of abandoning 
the German territory of the Rhineland which she has 
occupied. She must keep it in order to use it as a con- 
stant menace to German industry. He shows with 
considerable ability how the seizure of Diisseldorf, Duis- 
burg, and Ruhrort enables France to cut off the German 
heavy industries from their supplies, and therefore 
‘* utterly to disorganize ’’ them. ‘‘ So long as we main- 
tain our present position on the Rhine,’’ he argues, ‘‘ we 
shall thus constitute a constant menace for the ten or 
twelve masters of German industry, who are in reality 
financially the masters of Germany.’’ And the conclu- 
sion which he draws is to him obvious. The whole of 
French policy in the Rhineland must be directed to 
keeping this pledge, to maintaining the occupation 
indefinitely. The Rhineland must be detached from 
Germany and made into an autonomous territory ‘‘ under 
the military guard of France and Belgium,’’ and the 
immediate steps which must be taken are the putting up 
of a Customs barrier between Germany and the Rhine- 
land and the taking down of the barrier between France 
and the Rhineland, a budget separate from that of the 
Reich, the substitution of the franc for the mark, and 
the replacement of Prussian by ‘‘ Rhenish function- 
aries.”’ 

The execution of this policy would, of course, mean 
the permanent ruin of Western Europe. For some years 
M. Dariac and his disciples would maintain the dis- 
organization of German industry, and therefore of 
British and of European industry. In order that the 
French Marshal might keep his watch on the Rhine, we 
should have to keep permanently hundreds of thousands 
of our population unemployed. ~And when the hour was 
ripe, we should have to undergo the horrors of another 
European war in order to put an end to this intolerable 
situation. But, we shall be told, this is only M. Dariac’s 
policy; it is not the policy of the French Government. 
Well, perhaps; but, if that is the case, there are certain 
questions which require an answer and which should be 
asked immediately by the new British Government. If 
this is not the policy of M. Poincaré, why, for instance, 
are French troops still in Diisseldorf and Duisburg and 
Ruhrort? Why has the Saar Commission, with a 
Frenchman at its head, been pursuing a policy in the 
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Saar territory which is suspiciously like that sketched 
by M. Dariac? Why should the Rhineland Commission 
show such extraordinary concern for Smeets and other 
notorious separationists ? 

This is the issue about which the elector should 
demand precise assurances from candidates. The new 
Government will, from the day of its birth, be plunged 
straight into the thick of this difficult problem of our 
relations with France, not only with regard to the 
reparation question, which must all be raised over again 
in December, but also with regard to the Turkish con- 
ference, which is already overdue. There have been clear 
indications in the Paris Press lately that the French 
Government believes that, with Mr. George out of the 
way, it will be able to put the screw on and carry a 
Conservative Government at the tail of its policy, both 
in the Near East and in Germany. There were ominous 
semi-official demands the other day, for instance, that 
we should agree to sign ‘‘ preliminaries of peace”’ at 
once with Angora, and hand Thrace over to the Turks 
immediately, that the conference should meet at Paris 
instead of Lausanne, and that Belgium, and even Poland, 
should take part in it. These demands are little more 
than a thinly disguised attempt to force an immediate 
settlement of the Near East on French or even Turkish 





terms, and, in any case, to pack the conference; and 
though there are signs that French policy in the East 
is a little more loyal to Western ideas and to France’s 
allies than it is wcut to be, they may not be unconnected 
with the sudden intransigence of the Turks in Constanti- 
nople. 

Our new Government, faced by this position, will 
need to take a clear and a firm line. And there is only 
one line which can possibly save this country and Europe 
from disaster. The Government should make an offer 
to work with France, but on perfectly definite conditions. 
We can work with her for the reconstruction both of 
devastated France and of devastated Europe. We will 
work with her, but omly if she will also work with 
Germany. We will release her from her debt to us, but 
only on condition that she releases Germany from the 
economic and military strangle-hold which she keeps upon 
her, and which is slowly throttling both Germany and 
the rest of Europe. But the French Government must 
choose between M. Dariac’s scheme and British 
co-operation. The two are incompatible, for it would be 
national suicide for us to co-operate in a policy which 
aims at the permanent disorganization of German 


industry and a permanent French military watch on the 
Rhine. 





TOWARDS AN 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. 


I.“ ECONOMIC STABILITY.” 
By E. M.-H. LLOYD. 


Tue absence of any sharply defined issue in the Elections 
and the vagueness of the Party manifestos emphasize the 
need for exploring once more the economic causes of our 
present discontents and the possibility of finding 
a remedy. 

The facts themselves are evident enough and are not 
disputed. The depression in trade, the unprecedented 
volume of unemployment, budgetary difficulties, the 
burden of taxation, instability in the exchanges, and the 
heavy losses and shockingly low wages prevalent in 
agriculture, mining, and other staple industries, are evils 
which every political party is bound to place in the fore- 
ground of discussion, since they are the questions which, 
above all others, arouse universal interest. Again, there 
is a surprising degree of unanimity as to the origins of 
these evils. ‘They are attributed partly to the inevitable 
dislocation in trade caused by the war, partly to the 
collapse of Russia and Central Europe, but above all to 
the chronic disturbances created by the unsettled pro- 
blems of Reparations and Allied Debts. When we come 
to the question of remedies there is still a substantial 
measure of agreement, even between Conservatives and 
the Labor Party, but there is markedly less precision. 
A fair and sensible settlement of Reparations, vague 
promises of support and encouragement for British trade, 
and still vaguer suggestions for promoting British agricul- 
ture are the stock-in-trade of every political party. 
Where concrete measures are proposed, they are either 
mere palliatives, such as unemployment doles; or, like 
nationalization of mines and railways, and even the 
Capital Levy, are recognized to have little or no bear- 
ing on the fundamental causes of the economic crisis 
The world-wide depression of trade and its consequences 
are treated on all hands as unalterable facts, to be faced 
with a spirit of stolid indifference or helpless fatalism. 

This attitude is to a large extent inevitable, since 
the evils from which we are suffering are admittedly 
international rather than national in their scope and 
origin ; and consequently any possible remedies that may 





be worth discussing must necessarily be international 
rather than national. The British House of Commons 
has no more power to deal with the world crisis than a 
Parish Council has to deal with the affairs of the nation. 
It would be absurd to blame the candidates in a 
Municipal Election for having no policy with regard 
to the Army and the Navy. But it is important that 
the nation should begin to realize how relatively unim- 
portant and parochial is the range of problems which 
can be satisfactorily dealt with by a national Parlia- 
ment. It is, indeed, a substantial gain that even the 
issue of Tariff Reform is no longer regarded as the sole 
problem affecting international trade with which we 
need concern ourselves. Even the Protectionists are 
beginning to lose confidence in the complete adequacy of 
their doctrines. 

This overshadowing of national by international 
issues is not confined to this’ country. Throughout 
Europe the fact is obvious; but it is no less true, in the 
economic sphere at least, in countries remote from 
Europe—in the British Dominions, in South America, 
in the United States and the Far East. Public opinion, 
traditionally wedded to national isolation and debarred 
by differences of language and lack of facilities from 
understanding or educating itself in world-problems, has 
failed to adjust itself to the new orientation. Inter- 
national conferences are regarded with amusement or 
contempt. Genoa and Geneva are condemned because 
they settle nothing. By many people international con- 
ferences are regarded as useless extravagances, need- 
lessly multiplied and always unnecessarily prolonged. 
But the real lesson to be drawn from the failure of Genoa 
and Geneva is the absurdity of expecting the vast and 
complex problems of international politics and economics 
to be settled in five or six weeks of hurried deliberation 
and superficial phrase-making. Most of the Parliaments 
in Europe spend more than six months in the year dis- 
cussing internal affairs. The League of Nations 
Assembly takes just six weeks to get through its agenda 
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on international affairs, The countries of Europe might 
make better headway in dealing with their common 
problems if the proportion were reversed. For most of 
their internal troubles are international in origin and 
can only be dealt with by international action. If the 
candidates who are now presenting themselves for elec- 
tion were going to a representative assembly of European 
peoples for the purpose of seriously tackling the real 
evils which affect the ordinary citizen, there would be 
less futility about election programmes and some point 
in going to the polling booths. At the present time 
representative government becomes almost a farce, 
because on the most important problems which affect us 
in our daily lives there is no machinery of representation 
and no machinery of government. 

But the lack of representative international govern- 
ment does not preclude us from having an international 
policy, any more than the absence of a representative 
Federal Government of the Empire prevents Mr. Bonar 
Law from advocating a so-called “Imperial ’’ policy. 
Even without a World State it is still possible to get 
common action by co-operation between a groun or 
groups of Governments. It is this possibility which 
holds out the hope of practical advance. If we are clear 
as to our aims, and if we find similar aims in other 
countries, international co-operation may help to achieve 
them. What, then, are our aims? 

Here again we find a wide measure of agreement. 
Mr. Bonar Law calls his objective “ tranquillity,” Mr. 
Winston Churchill has defined his aim (paradoxically 
enough) as “ stability,” and the Labor Party demand 
economic reorganization and reconstruction. Since what 
the economic system most evidently lacks at the present 
time is stability and tranquillity, Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. Churchill will both have to admit that some degree of 
economic reorganization may be necessary ; and the Labor 
Party have no reason to quarrel with the words “ tran- 
quillity ” and “ stability” as representing, in part at 
any rate, what they mean by economic reorganization. 
So far, then, we are on common ground. We can define 
the common object of all parties as being the restoration 
of trade, the regularization of production, and the 
elimination of violent price-changes and exchange fluc- 
tuations. Unemployment, destitution, chronic wage 
disputes, booms and slumps, profiteering and bank- 
ruptcies are inevitable evils, so long as the commercial 
and financial conditions of world trade are suffering 
from an abnormal and exaggerated instability. If there 
were any practical means of overcoming or mitigating 
this instability, politicians of all views, Conservative 
and Socialist alike, would heave a sigh of relief. 

Are there any such practical means? Can we attach 
any meaning, of an intelligible and scientific kind, to 
the phrase “ stabilization of prices and production ”? 
If so, economic science can surely supply no more 
supremely important need than elucidating and explor- 
ing the practical implications of such a policy. 

Let us consider for a moment what greater stability 
of prices and production would mean. It would mean 
in the first place that foreign trade would be freed from 
the paralyzing fluctuations which now reduce it to a 
gamble. The exchanges would be as steady as they were 
before the war. The value of the currency would remain 
practically constant, thus enabling contracts to be made 
with reasonable confidence in the standard of value. 
The cost of living would remain steady, thus eliminating 
the most fruitful cause of strikes, lock-outs, and indus- 
trial unrest. | Wholesale prices would remain stable 
for months or even years at a time, thus enabling manu- 
facturers to look ahead with confidence and make plans 
for regular production. But above all, and because of 
all these things, stabilization would reduce the evil of 
unemployment and short time, and check the appalling 





waste of human energy and productive power which 
trade fluctuations necessarily involve. Before the war 
stabilization would have been regarded as an unambi- 
tious, unenterprising, and essentially a conservative 
ideal. To-day, if Mr. Bonar Law and his friends are 
in earnest in seeking “ tranquillity ’’ and “ stability,” 
they will find themselves compelled to face radical, 
if not revolutionary, changes in the system of private 
enterprise to which they have pinned their faith. The 
Conservative ideal can only be achieved by an economic 
revolution. 

What, then, is the method of stabilization? It 
consists of a bold and far-reaching programme of inter- 
national co-operation in the sphere of commerce and 
finance. The idea that prices can be stabilized by inter- 
national action is of comparatively recent origin. In 
the spkere of wholesale commerce it sprang up during 
the war in connection with inter-Allied control of wheat 
and wool and other foodstuffs and raw materials. In 
the sphere of finance it was first put forward by Dr. 
Cassel in his memorandum to the Brussels Financial 
Conference in September, 1920, and has since been given 
a concrete and definite meaning in the proposals adopted 
by the Financial Commission of the Genoa Conference 
for the regulation of the value of gold by co-operation 
between the Central Banks of the world. In a less 
ambitious form the same idea is seen cropping up in the 
appeal of the rubber producers for international 
measures to regulate the price of rubber, in the demand 
of the International Miners’ Federation for the stabiliza- 
tion of coal prices through a European Coal Commission, 
in a recent speech by the President of Standard Oil 
foreshadowing the possibility of stabilizing oil prices and 
production by the creation of a world monopoly, and 
in the movement amongst farmers in all countries in 
favor of the more orderly marketing of agricultural pro- 
duce and guaranteed prices for their crops. These illus- 
trations of what stabilization means and might mean will 
be examined more fully in a succeeding article. 

(T'0 be continued.) 
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Wuatever this election may turn out to be, it is 
emphatically not a Lloyd George election. Emptier stuff 
than the Georgian speeches I have never read. They are 
the contortions of the Sibyl without the inspiration. 
Ideas, dignity, even the Georgian freshness and 
elasticity of mind, are all wanting. And the note 
is wreng. Mr. George should either have been 
silent, retiring to the Roman exile of his Surrey 
cottage, and biding his time; or have offered a 
courteous welcome to his successor. He has preferred to 
talk as if he were a Scipio Africanus, fresh from founding 
an Empire. This does not disguise the fact that he has 
lost the national ear. In effect, he has no party, and 
he knows it. Ie assumes the pose of a Centralist; 
but he is none. He is a leader of the Left who 
has gone astray, and if he felt the ground firm 
beneath his feet, would proceed to an open breach 
with the Tories. But in his homeless condition that 
would be to cut away his remaining hopes of returning to 
Parliament with some kind of personal following. 
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So he puts a bridle on his tongue, and his light and 
sparkling humor sinks to a thin recrimination. 





A nor disappointment in speeches has been that of 
Lord Grey. Mr. Asquith has been more constructive and 
more critical. Lord Grey’s contribution to public life is in 
the main one of character, and doubtless he shines when 
put in competition with no character atall. But something 
positive was expected from a man long versed in foreign 
policy, a salient figure in the negotiations of 1914. Lord 
Grey has not risen to the occasion. His present line 
seems to me a Conservatism barely distinguishable from 
Mr. Bonar Law’s. And I cannot follow his proposal to 
take foreign policy out of party, at a moment when it 
happens to be the greatest issue in politics, in a sense the 
only issue. He is not alone in this want of mental 
alertness, which, joined to the footling personalities of 
the Georgians and some at least of the Tories, gives the 
election the air of a quarrelsome girls’ school. Mr. Wells, 
the only candidate who thoroughly “ senses ’’ the coming 
storm in Europe, sounds an alarm for civilization. But 
this was eminently Lord Grey’s business. He saw ihe 
old European system die; it was his to ponder long and 
deeply on what should take its place. 


On this point an able correspondent, well versed in 
the affairs of the world, writes as follows :— 


“T have just read the report of Grey’s Manchester 
speech in the ‘ Manchester Guardian.’ It has depressed 
me beyond words: did it exhilarate its hearers? Prac- 
tically, it came very near to asking the country to 
support the present Government because Lloyd George 
is no longer in it, and because the present Government’s 
foreign policy agrees with that of Grey in maintaining 
close friendship (alliance, or what you will—we know 
where these friendships end) with France and Italy. 
The League appears at the end of his speech, and is 
praised mainly for its success in Silesia—where it 
defeated our own sound proposals. Foreign policy is 
to be raised above party politics—the old Roseberian 
rubbish, and peculiarly pernicious at the present time 
when the issue for Europe and for England is that of 
International relations. Does Grey really think so 
badly of his own Party that he assumes that Liberalism 
has no distinctive outlook on that issue? I wonder if 
Grey knows any of the essentials of foreign politics? 
Does he even know how the French Nationalists, now 
in power, will never co-operate with him in any sincere 
attempt to improve international conduct? Does he 
realize that what he says is understood in Paris as being 
a rather half-hearted offer to co-operate with France in 
her German policy—in impossible financial demands and 
unlimited retention of the Rhineland antil their fulfil- 
ment? Does he mean to take that line? Surely not. 
But if he became Foreign Minister and departed from it, 
he would at once be as unpopular as was Lloyd George, 
and would be charged with deliberate dishonesty... . . 
England wants a Liberal policy—but there is no one to 
give it her. If the country went Liberal now I believe 
we could still save Europe. But it cannot go Liberal in 
modern electioneering conditions if there is no Liberal 
leader to whom to go.” 


Tue Tories have conducted their tactics with skill. 
The tranquillizing treatment is not bad psycho-analysis. 
The gossips say it was all carefully thought out, and 
insist that it will answer quite well. But they have 
committed one error. The war of personalities was 
opened on the Georgian side, but the retaliation does 
not help the Tory cause. The exhibition of these 
ruffed egoisms consorts ill with the grim face 
that Europe, and our own fortunes, wear; and is a 





bad opening for the polls, where, now that the 
Georgian distraction is almost over, it tends to draw 
votes away to the more united Liberals. The leaders 
ignore this tendency, and a member. of the Cabinet 
affirms with confidence the earlier Tory forecast of a solid 
majority of about 350 votes. Maybe; but in this election 
in the dark, with a greatly increased and almost untried 
electorate, and no leader of genius, or at least of marked 
persuasive power, obscure forces may sway this way or 
that, and no one have the power to measure their 
movement. The Liberals think that the great Unknown 
Factor begins to side with them. “ We have never had 
such meetings,” they say, “since 1906. Liberal 
politics have become interesting again ; the people want 
to hear. Also the mass force of Labor is less 
solid than it was. A long series of unsuccessful 
strikes have somewhat disintegrated it, markedly 
on the women’s side; and the miners especially 
relate their failures to bad leadership, and this 
reawakens their earlier Liberal sympathies. We think we 
shall do well. We may do remarkably well. It 
would not surprise us if we got 100 seats, or even 120, 
and equalled or topped the Labor representation.”’ 


I HAVE received the following extract from a letter 
of Lord Robert Cecil, addressed to an elector of Oxford 
University, on the candidature of Mr. Gilbert Murray :— 

“‘ Many thanks for your letter of the 7th. My 
difficulty is this. Election for the Universities is by a 


. kind of proportional representation. To urge; therefore, 


people to give their first preference to Murray would be 
to endanger my brother’s seat. For many reasons I am 
anxious to see my brother back in Parliament, among 
others because he is one of the few extreme Conservatives 
who is a convinced and active supporter of the League. 
I myself have given him my first preference, and Murray 
my second in view of Murray’s very great and eminent 
services for the League, and I should be very glad if other 
University electors did the same.’’ 


To me the most attractive personal element in the 
election is Mr. Mosley’s “independent ”’ candidature for 
Harrow. The force of events and Mr. Mosley’s fine 
qualities have driven him to independency to-day, but 
he will be the subject of a brisk competition among the 
parties before many more years have gone over his head. 
He has attached himself a good deal to Lord Robert 
Cecil, but he is a figure of individual strength and 
purpose, perhaps the most interesting in the late Parlia- 
ment. Is it a disqualification for politics that a man 
thinks for himself? Then Mr. Mosley sustains that 
handicap. Nevertheless, if character, a brilliant and 
searching mind, a sympathetic temperament, and a 
repugnance from mean and cruel dealing, fit men for the 
service of the State, Mr. Mosley should rise high in it. 
It is hardly a compliment, in such days as these, to speak 
of him as a rising man. Yet I regard him as something 
of a star—and of no common brightness. 


I wave seen a little (and surely most ungrateful) 
detraction of Mr. Shorter’s magnificent edition of 
“ Boswell ’’ ; for my part I wonder at it, and express to 
him and to Messrs. Doubleday my unqualified acknow- 
ledgments. He has given me exactly what I have long 
wanted—that is, to read “ Boswell ”’ in large type and 
without notes. I suppose every Johnsonian knows some- 
thing of the Jchusonian company, the frame and setting, 
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that is to say, of the immoftal picture. With all respect 
to Mr. Reade’s useful researches, I know enough. But 
I shall never know enough of Johnson. I assure my 
readers that I completed my last reading of ‘“‘ Boswell ’’ 
the other day with a sense of greater joy in the art of 
writing than I ever felt before. And I owe that to 
Mr. Shorter. 


Ir would be interesting to know how Alleyn, the 
original Barabbas of Marlowe’s very popular ‘‘ Jew of 
Malta ’’ (1594), played him—whether as an opéra bouffe 
Jack the Ripper, or as a Superman Villain-Hero @ la 
Machiavel. This grotesque ‘‘ tragedy ’’ was staged by 
the Phenix Society at Daly’s Theatre on November 5th 
and 6th, and Mr. Baliol Holloway, as Barabbas, did not 
seem to be able to make up his mind. “The 
Jew of Malta’’ is worse than a modern melodrama, 
because it is written in poetic not prose rant, and because 
of its missfire, murders are pointless and motiveless 
and innocent of the elements of dramatic structure. 
There was one amusing line in it (unquotable) ; the rest 
is silence. In “ Doctor Faustus,’’ ‘“ Edward the Second,”’ 
and even bits of “ Tamburlaine,’’ Marlowe makes a fine 
anarchist and enemy of society; in his penny-dreadful 
Barabbas he merely bombinates. The audience 
pretended to enjoy this fustian because it has a 
certain literary association. But “The Jew of 
Malta ’’ may help us to clear our minds of the cant of 
antiquity. The editor of Marlowe in the “ Master- 
pieces of the English Drama ’’ series says: ‘‘ Just as 
Milton made a hero out of Satan, so Marlowe created 
a Jew of such colossal force, both in cunning and 
courage, that one feels admiration for his vast ambition 
and tremendous power, without any sympathy.’’ The 
Elizabethans really did enjoy ‘‘ The Jew of Malta,’’ and 
that helps us to understand why Shakespeare was so 
often forced to write down to his audience. They liked 
blood, and they liked it in spate. The players at Daly’s 
shouted too much. But what else could they do? 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Letters, 


THE GREAT DOG- FIGHT, 


Ir is an unfortunate state of affairs when a man who has 
certainly lived long enough to arrive at years of discretion 
finds that the unanimous action of a large number 
of his fellows merely reduces him to a condition of stunned 
bewilderment. It is a rather shameful state of affairs. 
A certain degree of romantic idiocy is excused in 
adolescents ; the eager-eyed young man of twenty-one who 
believes that all women are pure in heart and that no 
man can finally resist an appeal to his better self is a 
rather amiable figure. We don’t want to listen to him 
too long, but we press his hand sympathetically at 
parting. But when another twenty years have elapsed we 
expect him to distinguish between bright soap bubbles 
and the real world. And yet we have recently been 
forced to the humiliating conclusion that forty years on 
this planet is not sufficient to show us where we are. 
Consider the average intelligent man, the man who 
reads Anatole France in translation, goes to Galsworthy’s 





plays, finds something of interest in the reports of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
takes in a literary weekly, has heard of John Maynard 
Keynes, and occasionally worries a little about the con- 
dition of foreign exchanges. 

Now, where do politicians stand in the eyes of such 
aman? Well, he believes that many of them are place- 
hunters, that most of them are mysteriously controlled 
by “financiers,” but he also believes that the most 
prominent of them are at least equal with himself in 
their intellectual quality. He would at least class 
them as fairly well-educated men, having at least the 
normal acquaintance with the mental life of the world 
as made accessible by an average literary weekly. He 
might even surmise that some of them have read a 
volume or two in the Home University Library. And, 
as a result of this general assumption, he supposed that 
they also realized, what is generally realized in the 
world of literary weeklies, that the flywheel of nine- 
teenth-century industrialism which kept the whole 
machine running has, as a result of the war, very 
nearly stopped, and is probably, very soon, going to stop 
altogether. The war has made us aware of a bigger 
world, and this bigger world is to most of us like a 
gigantic, half-uncovered skeleton. The very bones of 
our society are now, in a dozen places, showing gaunt 
through the decayed integument of our prosperity. This 
fact alone should constitute, for politicians, the problem 
of problems. As long as the mere impetus of the steam 
engine and the dynamo kept modern society going, the 
politicians were excused for merely playing about. After 
all, as long as the Bessemers made steel, the country 
could afford to keep a few hundred loquacious gentlemen 
to talk about such things as Welsh Church Disestab- 
lishment. The roundabout was moderately amus- 
ing, and it, like everything else ‘n the place, would go 
on all right as long as the rather serious person with 
an oil-rag was on duty in the central station. One 
roundabout, in the biggest Vanity Fair the centuries 
have produced, did not consume more than a very small 
proportion of the total current. But we always sup- 
posed that the politicians knew on which side their 
bread was buttered, that they knew on what the exist- 
ence of the society they ornamented really depended. 
In the event of a breakdown of the actual machinery, we 
assumed they might get panic-stricken and be capable 
of doing no more than merely fuss about. We were not 
prepared to find that they are not even interested. 

It is the kind of things our politicians are interested 
in, as revealed by their recent speeches, that comes as 
such a shock. The collapse of Russia and Austria, the 
impending collapse of Germany, the “ creeping 
paralysis’ which is affecting all Europe—these things 
constitute, we admit, a very big problem. Somewhere in 
our magnificent Empire there must be men who have 
studied the conditions essential to a modern society. 
Perhaps they have not got very far; probably the ques- 
tion is very complicated. We have been, nevertheless, 
mildly surprised that the politicians have appointed no 
Committees of Inquiry, have not made, in public, any 
attempt to grapple with these new, fundamental, and 
menacing conditions. But we made no question at all 
but that these problems preoccupied them. Although 
there were no signs of it, doubtless they discussed these 
problems eagerly off stage. And, indeed, we ask now in 
our bewilderment and exasperation, what else could we 
suppose? We never imagined that our politicians had 
great minds, but we certainly thought that they could be 
as serious as the normal spectacled man who goes to a 
vegetarian restaurant. But behold, they now come out 
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frankly and reveal to us the things that have really been 
agitating them all these months. It has all been an 
affair of family spites and family jokes. They are con- 
cerned, so far as we can make out, with nothing whatever 
except to score off one another. As a sort of official and 
meaningless part of the game, they present a political 
programme—a purely perfunctory gesture. We defy 
anybody to discover any connection between the old- 
fashioned platitudes of the programmes and the real 
questions which the country has got to decide. On the 
whole, the conscious helplessness of the Do-nothing pro- 
gramme seems to us the most honest. It is completely 
unintelligent, of course, and its authors ought never again 
to be admitted to any part in public life. They have 
honestly proclaimed their complete incompetence. A 
modern community is at least as artificial as a garden, 
and the gardener who proclaimed that, as a matter of 
fact, his one notion of gardening was to do nothing should 
be commended for his honesty and instantly sacked. 
The other parties, it appears, are just as incompetent, but 
they are less stupidly frank. They keep up an appearance 
of interest in what is supposed to be their job, although 
their speeches reveal them as equally ignorant and equally 
uninterested. And the crowning revelation is to be found 
in the attitude of the Press. The old, familiar dog-fight 
has begun again, and the newspapers are happy. The 
war, for a short time, disturbed even our political writers. 
They glimpsed an awful dawn. In that pale light they 
saw dimly the outside world, huge, cold, implacable things 
that seemed to be waiting. But, thank God! that troubling 
vision has passed. There is a real crisis in England : there 
is an impending General Election. The good old warm, 
cosy feeling comes back. We are home again. There 
they go at it, hammer and tongs; jibes, jokes, piquantly 
personal revelations, and questions from the back. The 
steam organ is playing, the mob, is laughing and shout- 
ing, and the dear old roundabout has begun to turn again. 





OF CLEVERNESS. 


‘* No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die 
with you,” said satiric Job to his comforters, and there 
are always many mortals who think the world could not 
possibly get on without them. They are uneasy if the 
limelight does not follow them about the little stage of 
life. They cannot endure the thought of successors in 
the parts for which their talents seem to them so admir- 
ably adapted. Surely they are indispensable for the safety 
of the country and the world! If others do not always 
recognize the danger of their withdrawal from the 
guidance of affairs, they recognize it themselves, and tell 
us so. ‘‘ It is time that I ceased to fill the world,’’ said 
Victor Hugo in old age; but that is a height of humility 
which the indispensables cannot reach. They dismiss 
their possible successors with one brief wave of the hand. 
** Look at them! ”’ cried Mr. Lloyd George, and said no 
more. Quoting the Duke of Wellington’s (or Lord 
North’s) saying about the raw recruits sent to the front, 
Lord Birkenhead exclaimed, ‘‘ I don’t know what effect 
they may have upon the enemy, but by God they frighten 
me!’’ It recalls Falstaff’s description of his own 
company :— 
“‘ Such as indeed were never soldiers, but discarded 
unjust serving-men, younger sons to younger brothers, 
revolted tapsters, and ostlers trade-fallen. ... A mad 


fellow met me on the way and told me I had unloaded all 
the gibbets and pressed the dead bodies.” 


With such scorn do the clever indispensables, who 
tell us they have all the brains, contemplate the 











unpleasant prospect of their brainless supplanters in a 
State which under such guidance will reel to ruin. 
“‘ No doubt but we are the people, and wisdom will die 
with us! ’’ they proclaim with elevated countenances as 
they stalk through this puddle of a world. And yet, when 
they withdraw their light from our benighted sphere, we 
may perhaps discover some ray of consolation in a saying 
of one who has long basked in their radiance, but now 
chooses to wander with us in the obscurity left by their 
departure. Writing'in last Sunday’s ‘‘ Observer,’’ its 
editor, himself not devoid of cleverness, told us 
under his own name that ‘‘ Cleverness is not and never 
has been the dominating element of British public life.’’ 
And he proceeded to make light of talent, to belaud 
stability and horse-sense, to prove that only character 
creates confidence, and to expatiate on the slow, massive 
speeches of the late Duke of Devonshire that were ‘‘ like 
pile-driving.”’ 

Foreigners who do not realize our little peculiarities 
might suppose that irony lurked in Mr. Garvin’s observa- 
tion, but there was none there concealed. He was simply 
expounding a plain historic fact—a fact that, in reality. 
we are rather proud of. ‘‘ O, John Bull, John Bull,” 
Carlyle exclaimed, ‘‘ men call you fool, and you, with 
godlike indifference, believe it!’’ Godlike or not, we are 
certainly indifferent, and when impulsive, convulsive, 
repulsive foreigners proclaim that we are far from 
clever, we quietly fall back upon stability and horse- 
sense, as an ox returns to his cud after the barking dog 
has gone. For what, indeed, is cleverness, and who are 
the people we call clever? We suppose Goethe’s 
Mephisto is the type of cleverness in literature, and 
he, after all, was none other than the Devil himself! 
There was once a German commentator who poured cart- 
loads of dust over Shakespeare, and told us that Falstaff 
was the type of cleverness; we think he added, 
‘* divorced from morality ’’—a terrible fate for a man 
of Falstaff’s disposition. But it would not pass. To 
describe. the humorist of all the world as ‘‘ clever ”’ 
degrades even a German commentator’s level of dull- 
ness. But glancing at random through the records of 
the great peoples in history, we find a good many obvious 
types of the clever man. In Jewish history there was 
Jacob, by far the cleverest and meanest of the patriarchs, 
and yet the one who, perhaps in evil hour, gave his name 
to the Israelites. 

In Greek history there were a good many 
clever types, but let us take only two. First Themis- 
tocles, the man who won the war that saved Greece and 
all Europe. And it was by cleverness that he won it. 
Knowing that Greeks would always run away if they 
could (all Greeks except the Spartans, whom their law- 
giver, perceiving this racial weakness, had trained to 
courage and nothing else)—knowing that Greeks would 
always run away if they possibly could, and perceiving 
that the allied forces at Salamis were on the point of 
running away, Themistocles did a double deal with the 
enemy and blocked the channels of exit so that the fleet 
could not escape, but had to stay and fight. His sub- 
sequent career also showed cleverness, as in his attempt 
to form a coalition with the enemy—a coalition 
that did not enhance his reputation. And then 
there was Alcibiades, so nice-looking, called, like 
Judah, a lion’s whelp, and so amazingly clever, 
the master of sharp practice, always ready to 
meet an emergency with a clever device, crafty as 
Ulysses but not so steadfast, shifting from side to side, 
the model opportunist, the wizard of Athens and of 
Sparta alike, and slaughtered in the end as a wretched 
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refugee under the protection of his country’s bitterest 
enemies. 

Or if we turn to Rome, three types occur to 
us at once. There was Clodius, called the Handsome 
(it is noticeable how often these clever men are nice- 
looking, confirming the common precept never to trust a 
nice-looking man). Clever he was beyond question, and 
attractive in his cleverness, else he could hardly have 
insinuated himself into that sacred meeting of Roman 
ladies, nor would the populace have burnt the Senatorial 
chairs and even the Senate House itself to make his 
funeral pyre. And there was Catiline, whose overthrow 
in Cicero’s consulship was claimed by Cicero as the new 
birthday of Rome. He was clever, too—so clever that the 
German historian honors him as the predecessor of 
Cesar in divining the necessity of Imperial revolution. 
Nor, perhaps, among the types of Roman cleverness 
should we omit Nero, “the implacable, beautiful 
tyrant,” so fertile in invention, the devoted amateur of 
all the arte. 

In our own history, Charles I. should perhaps be 
called perverse rather than clever, but we cannot deny 
cleverness to Charles II.; for it was not only his 
brother’s unpopularity that kept him safe and living on 
the throne. In Bolingbroke of the next generation we 
have an obvious type of cleverness, so brilliant in letters 
and discourse, so devious in action, bringing upon him- 
self the curse of Reuben: ‘“ Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel.” Or if we turn to France for a type 
of cleverness, there is Talleyrand; if to Austria, there 
is Metternich ; if to Germany, there is the Kaiser. If 
we were seeking our clever types among writers, poets, 
and artists, what a Newgate Calendar! But let us 
rather limit ourselves to men of public affairs, as the 
present situation suggests. 

The types that have casually occurred to us seem to 
be a pretty lot, ranging from the traitor Themistocles 
through Nero down to the very Devil himself! When 
Mr. Garvin tells us that cleverness is not, and never 
has been, the dominating element of British public life, 
it seems as though our old country, in her stupid old 
way, has not been so far wrong. For what is implied 
in cleverness, or what attribute do we miss? Why was 
it that Sir Arthur Boscawen, speaking at Bridgwater 
the other day, could repudiate cleverness as though it 
were something objectionable? One would have thought 
that a Minister of Health might be all the better for 
having some. Yet he said :— 

“We are told that we are not a flashy lot of 
individuals. We do not pretend to be, and we do not 
want to be. . . . We do not pretend to be superior men. 
I say we don’t desire to possess the dazzling brilliance of 


Lord Birkenhead or of Mr. Winston Churchill. In some 
ways we think we are better without it.”’ 


It is strange. When we say of a boy that he is 
clever, we mean something good, but when we say it 
of a politician, the attribute is at least dubious. Sir 
Arthur Boscawen finds something flashy about it. 
Dazzling brilliance does not burn with a constant light, 
and we suppose the want of constancy is due io some 
little flaw in character. Is it that the clever boy becomes 
infected with the plague of vanity as he develops into 
the established politician? Pope, the analyst of 
character, seems to think so. It is true that Addison 
was not primarily a politician, but Pope analyzes him 
simply as the clever man ruined by vanity :— 

** Peace to all such! But were there one whose fires 

True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 
Blest with each talent and each art to please, 


And born to write, converse, and live with ease; 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 





Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caused himself to rise ;—’’ 
The following lines are too familiar for quotation, 
but as appropriate to our subject, we may recall the 
couplet eight lines lower down :— 

“Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause.”’ 
There the cunning analyst reveals the drop of poisonous 
vanity infecting the whole being of the clever man. Yet 
even so, the analysis is not exhaustive. Genius is some- 
times clever, though ‘‘ clever ’’ is not the word we give 
to it; and genius is sometimes vain. Cesar displayed a 
kind of vanity; so did Napoleon. Even Bismarck 
developed vanity when he had no longer cause {for pride. 
But the men of genius, in addition to cleverness, appear 
to possess that stability upon which some of our 
politicians are now insisting, though they put in no 
claim for genius. The dominating element in British 
public life, we are told, has never been cleverness; it is 
always character, and the main quality in character we 
take to be stability. If after the election the present 
Government is continued in office, we hope we shall be 
enabled to appreciate the difference 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE ELECTION GAMBLE. 

Srz,—Four leaders are appealing for votes—Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Clynes. In 
most of the constituencies where three of these leaders have 
a representative fighting, the probability is that the winner 
will be returned by a minority of votes, and the votes of the 
majority will count for nothing. Under these conditions have 
we any right to expect the House of Commons to be a really 
representative body ? 

The only system of voting which enables a voter to give 
full effect to his wishes is P.R. Wherever P.R. is in opera- 
tion the party which polls half the votes wins half the seats. 
What could be fairer? 

Electors should watch the hopeless difficulties of the 
present system on November 15th and insist on a proper 
reform in the next Parliament. They can help by asking 
candidates to pledge themselves to vote for P.R.—Yours, &c., 

Grey, 
President, 
The Proportional Representation Society. 





LORD ROBERT CECIL AND MR. BONAR LAW. 

Sm,—While agreeing with Lord Robert Cecil that the 
character of an Administration is more important than the 
ability of its members, I find it difficult to understand why, 
with the Liberal opinions he has expressed on foreign policy, 
Free Trade, and public economy, Lord Robert Cecil should 
now enroll himself as a supporter of Mr. Bonar Law. When 
I remember Mr. Bonar Law’s record on Tariff Reform and 
Ireland before the war, and, still more, when I recollect that 
as leader of the Conservative Party and later of the House 
of Commons, he was responsible more than any other man 
for the maintenance of the Coalition after the Armistice, 
for the Peace Treaty, for the costly invasion of Russia, 
for. the costly policy in Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
for the doings of the Black-and-Tans in Ireland, 
&., &c., I really cannot see why liberal-minded persons, 
however moderate, or moralists, however pessimistic, 
should place their trust in Mr. Bonar Law. If character 
has been rightly defined as “the result of long-continued 
action in the right direction too laboriously gained to be 
suddenly lost,” Mr. Bonar Law’s political character does not 
come within the definition. 

Liberals who believe in peace and goodwill among 
nations, in freedom of trade, in public economy, and relief 
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of taxes will, I hope, prefer the character and record of 
Sir Donald Maclean.—Yours, &c., 
F. W. H. 
London. 





LABOR AND THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 
Smm,—We should be deeply obliged if you would grant 
us the hospitality of your columns to make known to your 
readers, and especially to those of them who are graduates 
of the University of Wales, that Miss Olive Wheeler, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Education and Psychology at Manchester Uni- 
versity, and formerly Fellow of the University of Wales, has 
accepted nomination as the Labor candidate for the Univer- 
sity of Wales. The University of Wales Labor Party 
considers itself to be very fortunate in having secured as 
candidate one who has served the cause of education with 
distinction as writer, as administrator, and as teacher, with 
experience gained in school, university and Tutorial classes. 
The University of Wales Labor Party would be grateful 
for any personal and financial help in securing the return 
of so eminently well-qualified a candidate to represent a 
university with such democratic traditions. Offers of 
assistance should be addressed to Mr. R. T. Evans, B.A., 
Election Agent, University College, Cathays Park, Cardiff.— 
Yours, &c., 
Hersert Morean, M.A., 
President, University of Wales Labor Party. 


T. KennetH Rexs, 
Secretary, University of Wales Labor Party. 
Mynachdy, Aberystwyth. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE, 

Sim,—It is difficult to understand why (in your article 
entitled “The Government and France” in THE NaTION AND 
Tue ATHENazuM of October 28th) such scorn is poured on 
the International Labor Office, set up under the Peace 
Treaties, and on its Director, M. Albert Thomas. 

To begin with, what reason is there for the parenthetical 
ejaculation: “Director, M. Albert Thomas, ex-Minister of 
Munitions”? M. Albert Thomas, like yourself, I fancy, and 
many other personages on the political Left Wing (including 
Cachin and Frossard, now Communist leaders), believed that, 
being in the war, it was the business of the Allies not to 
lose it. He accordingly devoted all his great energy and 
powers of organization towards that end, and his work at the 
French Ministry of Munitions is generally supposed to have 
contributed very considerably to the final victory. He now 
devotes the same capabilities to the international improve- 
ment of Labor conditions, by means of common research and 
common legislative action. What is there in that to call for 
sneers? Was it right for an internationalist, like yourself 
or M. Thomas, to believe in winning the war, but wrong to 
work energetically for victory? Or would it have been right 
for M. Thomas to accept some other Ministry, wrong to 
organize the supply of munitions? Or are the objects of 
the International Labor Office such that only conscientious 
objectors ought to work in it? 

As for the Office itself, you call it a “sham,” and its 
efforts “tiny.” British Labor evidently does not think it a 
sham, for both the annual conference of the Labor Party 
and the Trade Union Congress have this year passed reso- 
lutions in support of it. The most widely trusted leaders 
of Labor attend its conferences year by year, and show by 
their vigorous participation in the debates that they do not 
hold the Office a sham. If it is a sham, then all attempts 
to improve conditions and raise the status of Labor by means 
of agreement between Governments, employers, and workers 
are shams, for no such attempt yet made has secured such 
solid and positive results. 

These results (of “ tiny” efforts) include conventions for 
limiting hours of work in industry, for the establishment of 
free employment agencies, for prohibiting the employment of 
women before and after childbirth, for prohibiting the night 
work of women in industry, for prohibiting the employment 
of children at sea, for the regulation of the use of white lead 
in painting. It has just been reported to the Conference, at 
present sitting in Geneva, that fifty-three ratifications have 











been notified. Moreover, a library and research office have 
been founded and a trained staff collected from thirty dif- 
ferent countries, which far surpass any organization so far 
set up for the investigation of Labor questions, and which 
are at the service of any bond-fide inquirer. If you doubt 
the utility of this side of the Office’s work, ask Mr. Keynes, 
who has been glad to use the facilities provided by it for the 
latest “ Manchester Guardian” Reconstruction Number. Or 
ask any of the numerous Ministries and industrial organ- 
izations which have drawn upon its services. 

If in Great Britain many of the conventions and recom- 
mendations of the International Labor Conference have 
been shelved, that is the fault ot the late Government, and 
it is they alone whom you should blame. The International 
Labor Office is pursuing an uphill task, and it needs and 
deserves help, not sneers, from men and women of all 
parties who believe that constructive social reform is worth 
while. Lady Astor, Mrs. Wintringham, and Miss Margaret 
Bondfield have recently signed a joint message recommending 
that the Office should be actively supported by the women 
of all countries and classes, and that, I submit, is socially 
and politically more useful than to blame a genuinely pro- 
gressive organization for the shortcomings of one of its 
creators.—Yours, &c., 

Sytvia DELL. 

5, Cour de St. Pierre, Geneva: 

November 1st, 1922. 


[Tue writer of the letter has, we think, misunderstood 
our attitude towards the International Labor Office by not 
noting the context in which our remarks occurred. We were 
simply objecting to Mr. George claiming the Office as one 
of the great instruments of human progress with which he 
endowed the world in the Versailles Treaty, when he and 
his Government have done their utmost to make it a sham. 
For the Office per se we have no contempt ; it does some good 
work and produces some admirable publications. But if 
it is to be judged by Mr. George’s claims, it is a sham. 
M. Thomas has, no doubt, many estimable qualities, but he 
belongs, we think, to that type of Labor leader who lends 
himself too easily as the figure-head of the monuments to 
human progress which are erected by statesmen like Mr. 
George. In fact, all we suggested was that the genuineness 
of internationalism and international organs depends upon 
the bona fides of the Governments which control them.—Eb., 
THe Nation aNnD THE ATHENZUM.] 


COMMUNIST CANDIDATES. 

Sm,—The paragraph in your issue of last week rebuking 
“those people who talk lightly about Communism ” is fully 
appreciated by the Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Unfortunately, your “facts” regarding the details of our 
policy towards the Labor Party and its results need some 
correction. 

Our hopes as to the number of Communists running as 
Labor candidates may not be realized to the fullest, but we 
can, at least, claim three candidates in England, i.e., 
Vaughan and Windsor, for both Bethnal Green consti- 
tuencies, and Saklatvala for Battersea 

With regard to Scotland, you are in error when you 
say our Executive decision has been ignored. Mr. John 
MacLean is not, and never has been, a member of the 
C.P.G.B.; and Mrs. Helen Crawfurd is not going forward as 
a candidate for Tradeston. So far as Mr. W. Gallacher at 
Dundee is concerned, you might correct the impression con- 
veyed in your paragraph that he is opposing an official 
Labor candidate. As you are aware, two seats are available 
at Dundee, and Mr. E. D. Morel is less an opponent of 
Mr. Gallacher than the other four candidates. ‘ Indeed, our 
hopes are that Mr. Morel and Mr. Gallacher will, after 
November 15th, be the sitting members for Dundee, in place 
of Mr. Wilkie, who has retired, and the swashbuckler 
Churchill, whose forced retiral will bring a sense of relief 
to every good citizen who has a regard for the social peace. 
—Yours, &., 

Tuomas Bett, 
Political Secretary, C.P.G.B. 
November 8th, 1022. 
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S1z,—I would be obliged if you would correct an error 
in the last issue of THz Nation anp THE ATHENAZUM. 

The only Communist candidates standing in this Election 
with the endorsement of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain are J. T. Walton Newbold, for Motherwell, and 
William Galacher, for Dundee, 

Dundee returns two members, and Gallacher stands with 
Morel, not in opposition to him. In Motherwell there is 
no Labor candidate standing. The candidature of J. T. 
Walton Newbold has been endorsed by the local Trades and 
Labor Council, and several prominent Labor Members are 
supporting him—James Welsh, Duncan-Graham, and others. 
I, along with seven other Communist candidates, withdrew 
from the contest some months ago, in order to carry out the 
policy of the United Front. John McLean is not a member 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain.—Yours, &c., 

HELEN CRAWFURD. 

20, Alexandra Street, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 


Str,—You state in your “ Events of the Week ”’ in your 
issue of November 4th, “that no Communist Party candi- 
dates have been announced in England and Wales.” But 
one, Mr. Vaughan, the late Mayor of Bethnal Green, is a 
Communist, and the fact that his friends in South-West 
Bethnal Green are calling him “Labor” for the Election 
does not make him any the less a Communist. It would tend 
to clear the issue if it could be known whether he is supported 
by the Labor Party.—Yours, &c., 

Stewart D. Heaptam. 

Wavertree, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames. 


THE RAVENS. 

Siz,—I must thank you very heartily for your exceed- 
ingly generous review of my book “ The Marches of Wessex.” 
But about those ravens. About fifteen years ago I met a 
roving enthusiast who was looking on Studland Heath for 
these ravens, and also for the Ciliated Heath. He found the 
heath, but not the ravens, nor any trace of them. Mr. All- 
croft, in “ Earthwork of England,” says that the last ravens 
to nest in Dorset were found at Badbury Rings. That is 
not accurate, for I have seen them nesting on Dog House 
Cliff (near Golden Cap) within the last two years. But it 
might be of interest to bird observers to know whether they 
have actually nested in Studland Heath or inhabited it 
within the last few years. They are not so common that 
their appearance can be taken for granted.—Yours, &c., 

F. J. Harvey Darton. 

London, E.C. 4. 


WILLIAM MORRIS ON FASCISMO. 

Sir,—Fascismo, as a militant and political movement of 
the middle classes for combating Communism, has no parallel 
in history. It was, therefore, with no small interest that 
I read in “ News from Nowhere” a passage in which Mr. 
William Morris shows a very clear conception of such a 
movement. In his account of the revolution which estab- 
lished his Communist Utopia, the author describes the 
creation of a “Fascist” organization and the lines on which 
it was conducted ; and so exact is his “ prophecy” that none 
of the salient features of Fascismo are omitted. Even the 
defence of factories is there, and the attitude of the Govern- 
ment is closely paralleled by that of the Italian Government 
until the spring of 1921. 

At the present moment, when success appears to have 
crowned the efforts of the Fascisti at Rome, the passage may 
be of interest to your readers, and, therefore, I have quoted 
it below :— 

‘* Whatever the Government might do, a great part of 
the upper and middle classes were determined to set on foot 

a counter revolution ; for the Communism which now loomed 

ahead seemed quite unendurable to them. Bands of 

young men armed themselves and drilled, and began on any 
a or pretence to skirmish with the people in the 
streets. e Government neither helped them nor put them 
down, but stood by, hoping that something might come of 
it. These ‘ Friends of Order,’ as they were called, had some 
successes at first, and grew bolder; they got many of the 
officers of the regular army to help them, and by their 
means laid hold of munitions of war of all kinds. One part 
of their tactics consisted in their guarding and even 





garrisoning the big factories of the period: they held at 
one time, for instance, the whole of that place called 
Manchester which I spoke of 7 now. A sort of irregular 
war was carried on with varied success all over the country.” 


Yours, &c., 
Harotp E. Waker. 
Beach Bank, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


THE LATE MR. ARTHUR ECKERSLEY. 

Siz,—While thanking you for the kind words you have 
spoken of my son’s work (“Odds and Ends of a Learned 
Clerk”), I venture to write and correct an impression which 
the reviewer gives, that he was a dilettante, writing merely 
for the pleasure it gave him to do so; the truth, of course, 
being that he worked hard to maintain himself and assist 
his mother. He had many literary activities besides the 
weekly reviews for “ Punch” (and you know how much time 
and thought go to a conscientious review). He was a prolific 
writer of short stories ; and he was always adding to the long 
list, of plays, some of which were usually running in America 
or England. Till within a few hours of his death—though 
he could hardly hold the pen—he continued these activities, 
partly because he hated to fail in anything he had promised 
to do; partly, it is pitiful now to remember, to build up a 
little reserve of work that he might have a long rest. I must 
apologize for troubling you about this; a natural wish to 
shield his memory from an imputation which he would 
especially have disliked, will, I hope, be my excuse.— 
Yours, &c., 

Emtty EcKERSLEY. 
Dorset House, Rugby. 


THE CASE OF MR. GOTT. 

Sin,—J. W. Gott (see cutting enclosed) got nine 
months with hard labor for ridiculing Christianity (as 
thousands of modern professing Christians do, when safe 
from the eye of the law), just because Christianity is the 
“ official” religion of this country—in other words, a political 
institution. 

Gott is an elderly man, and, at the time of his conviction, 
was already in poor health; he is released now, and dying. 

A woman convicted of abominable crvelty to a baby 
gets “one month hard.” Gross cruelties to dumb animals 
often get punished on a similar scale. I refrain from 
comment.—Yours, &c., 

Cecit Mary Renton. 

48, Ebury Street, S.W. 1. 





Poets, 


THE DAYTIME MOON. 


TE paring of a cloud, it seems; 

A fragment of the stuff of dreams, 
That spectre of the morning sky— 
An immateriality ; 

A ghost of gossamer silveriness, 

A flounce flown from a fairy’s dress, 
A casual shadow lifted there 

To point the radiance of the air, 

A spectral vagrant of the sky, 

The prisoner of immensity, 

And lonely !—Ah! there nowhere is 
A greater loneliness than this, 

In that vast azure dome to be 

The only actuality ; 

And yet so trivial, transient, slight, 
As barely to reflect the light... . 
That touch. that hint, of featheriness 
Would nothing be if it were less— 
The glimmering show of next-to-nought, 
The visual echo of a thought... . 


Frail challenger of the blaze of noon, 
Wandering, wonderful morning moon! 


C. E. LAwREnce. 
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The Week in the Citp, 


(BY OUK CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
Tus week the anniversary of the Armistice calls us to look 
back over four years. In the sphere of finance and economics 
they are years of disappointment, failure, and lost opportu- 
nity. That this is so is due mainly to the atmosphere of 
make-believe created by politicians four years ago. Germany 
was to pay for the war, and everything was to be happy and 
prosperous. Such illusions were kept alive for a time by 
the artificial boom of 1919-20. Many of our ills to-day are 
due to the refusal of men in high places four years ago to 
listen to the words of financial experts. So to-day the great 
problem is not how to make Germany pay for the war, but 
how to save Europe from the abyss into which she has been, 
and is, steadily sliding. The German mark celebrates 
Armistice week by going to 39,000 (where it will be to-morrow 
or the next day, heaven knows!), and dragging downward 
with it the franc. This is scarcely a happy augury for the 
success of the visit of the Reparations Commission to Berlin. 
People are asking whether it is not too late already to secure 
a Reparations agreement that will provide the basis for 
European recovery and stability; and the impatient may 
be pardoned for regarding the forthcoming Conference at 
Brussels as a last chance, and for asking whether Brussels 
will be any more helpful than the long series of abortive con- 
ferences which have preceded it. The answer must, to a 
great extent, depend on the policy with which the British 
Premier enters the Conference. If he goes there with the 
policy of the Balfour Note, failure may be presumed. If he 
goes with a more generous policy, he may, at the eleventh 
hour, succeed in achieving the sane economic settlement of 
the Reparations problem that would mark the beginning 
of financial salvation in Europe. This question is the 
supreme question of the moment. Yet Mr. Bonar Law is 


still silent as to his policy. It is regarded of vital importance 
that he should, in the few days that remain before the polls, 
tell the country the lines on which he will attempt a settle- 
Some of my readers, I fear, must be wearied of my 


ment. 
continual harping on the Reparations question. I make no 
apology. Upon its solution depends the solution of all our 
domestic problems, and one might almost say of all world 
problems. Every financial writer must harp upon it with 
Catonic persistency. 


AnotHER INTEREST PayMENT TO U.S.A. 

The announcement has been made that next week a 
further $50,000,000 will be handed over by Great Britain 
to the United States as a second instalment of the first 
interest payment on the British war debt to America. This 
follows a first instalment paid in the third week of October, 
and will serve to indicate to America that no change of 
Government will affect the recognition of this obligation. It 
is to be hoped that the sending of the financial mission to 
settle a funding scheme will be one of the first acts of the 
Government which, after next Wednesday’s polling, finds 
itself in power. There is this consolation about the delay 
that has occurred—that it has given time for very active 
discussion of the most satisfactory methods of meeting the 
payment. The latest contribution to the discussion comes 
from Sir Drummond Fraser, who advocates sales of “ bonds 
on tap”’—his device which was adopted with success during 
the war—for the purpose of raising the necessary funds for 
steady amortization. Meanwhile, amid the chaos of Con- 
tinental currencies, the value of the £ in New York remains 
steady. 

PRICES AND TRADE. 

Those who talk of some slight hut widespread improve- 
ment in trade will find some support for their theories in the 
balance-sheet statements of the clearing banks for September. 
Deposits, which had been falling steadily since February 
last, show a rise of £26 millions last month. At the same 
time “advances” increased by £15 millions, and “ accept- 
ances” are also on the up-grade. The rise in deposits, by 
itself, might mean little. It might be partially explained by 
large disbursements of interest by the Government. But the 
rise in acceptances and advances would appear to provide 
evidence of sufficient movement in trade to exert an 
increased demand upon Banking operations. At the same 
time, evidence pointing in the same direction may be derived 





from the check that appears to have taken place in the long 
downward fall in commodity prices. It should, for instance, 
be noted that the “ Economist ” Index Number for September 
showed a sharp rise after a long series of falls month by 
month. If the reaction in prices is coupled with the expan- 
sion in Banking operations, it is fair to deduce from these 
two simultaneous economic symptoms that in September, 
at any rate, the trade.of the country as a whole was showing 
more signs of life. On the other hand, certain reasons why 
this movement may be only temporary must not be left out 
of account. September is the month when the full extent 
of exceptional Christmas demand is felt by certain industries 
especially liable to its effects. One welcomes the favorable 
signs referred to. But to assume that the improvement will 
be progressive is, unfortunately, rash; and the limits 
enforced by international conditions must be remembered. 
So long as the great European gap in the circle of world 
trade remains, no really satisfactory revival of British trade 
is possible. 
THe Markets aND Company EVENTS. 

Acute exchange instability has been the feature of the 
week, and the renewed welter of European currencies has 
reinforced the other influences which are working to restrict 
Stock Exchange business—namely, the General Election and 
the recrudescence of trouble in the Near East. Markets have, 
indeed, sunk into a depression, which monetary tension in 
Lombard Street has helped to accentuate. Investment 
demand has died down, and the speculative spirit recently 
abroad in some sections has received a cold douche. 

Meanwhile,*in the new capital market greater activity 
is being displayed than might have been expected. Pease 
& Partners’ sound debenture issue was speedily absorbed 
towards the end of last week. On Monday came the Marconi 
offer of £15 millions 64 per cent. Convertible Ten-year 
Debenture Stock, which also met with a favorable reception. 
Goode, Durrant & Co., Anglo-Australian warehousemen and 
manufacturers, successfully issued £200,000 of 64 per cent. 
Twenty-year Notes at 95. Monday also saw the offer for sale 
of 225,000 74 per cent. £1 Cumulative Preference Shares in 
Sir J. L. Hulett & Sons, a sugar and tea concern registered 
under the laws of Natal, on which the interest seems to be 
well covered. The Mortgage Co. of Jamaica offer £400,000 
7 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures at 95, an offer in 
which I cannot advise the participation of cautious investors. 
Among smaller issues is the issue of £50,000 ordinary shares 
in the Redeemable Securities Investment Trust, Ltd. This 
will be under the experienced guidance of Mr. Emil Davies ; 
but the small investor should not overlook that the small 
capital means a narrow market for quick sale. Neither the 
Lastenia Nitrate nor the Aduric Hardware issues are suit- 
able for the investor of small means. 

Interesting among recent company reports are those 
of the Union Cold Storage and of Dalgety & Co. The former 
shows once more a remarkable increase in profits, part of 
which is absorbed by interest on increased preference capital. 
The depreciation allowance is largely expanded and the 
10 per cent. dividend maintained—obviously a sound policy. 
Dalgety & Co., the Australasian pastoralists and merchants, 
show an increase in profits, and have also recovered over 
£150,000 paid out in E.P.D. They pay a 10 per cent. dividend 
and 5 per cent. bonus, against a straight 10 per cent. a year 
ago. The balance sheet shows a powerful position. 


CHARTERED AND THE Ruopesian Decision. 

During the summer the Union of South Africa made to 
the Chartered Company the offer of a financial deal that 
was regarded with decided favor by those interested. It was, 
however, contingent upon Southern Rhodesia joining the 
Union. Now, by a referendum, Southern Rhodesia has 
decided for a separate Constitution. This is a rather severe 
disappointment for holders of Chartered shares. Pre- 
sumably, the Company will now proceed with all its energy 
with its claim to immediate payment of the amount men- 
tioned in the Cave award, plus interest. The Company has 
a long and ardous fight before it. That it will eventually 
receive a substantial compensation may be assured, but 
shareholders are likely to have a long and trying wait. 


L. J. R. 





